SUCH knowledge as we possess of the half-legendary times
of early Roman history shows that the evolution of
political power there was very similar to that of the city-
states of Greece. The ancient royal house was overthrown
by the nobles, and lamented by the people. Aristocratic
in its constitution and traditions, the Senate was always
apprehensive lest a man of the people should arise and
make himself supreme.
The ancient Romans, however, being endowed with
abundant practical wisdom, took care that, where the
Republic had any weak points, the autocratic principle
should be applied to reinforce them. Unlike the
tyranny of the Greeks, which was always outside the
law and always applied to the repression of one
particular section of the community, the Roman
dictatorship was sanctioned by law and carried on
in the interests of the common weal. It was pro-
claimed whenever a grave peril, invasion, civil war or
military revolt, menaced the safety of the res publica.
Its duration was limited to six months, and its sole
object was to enable the necessary measures to be
taken for the preservation of public safety, regardless
of any incidental hardships that such measures might
inflict. Hence the famous motto, 'Let the public safety
be the first law.'
A dictator, in the Roman Republic, was not chosen
by lot, nor was he elected. He was invested with his
powers by the Consuls whom he was intended to replace.
The Senate, however, had the right to propose a candi-
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